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Kindergarten-aged children's use of parallel 
constructions in "their peer storytelling, while not common, reflect 
children's interest in the organizational principle of theme and 
variation. Semantic and syntactic patalleli^ r-epres^nt- two of many — 
ways in which some youngsters employ theme and variation in their 
storytelling. The constructions give a sense of cohesiveness to 
narrative efforts and provide a mechanism for organizing descriptions 
'^f the fictive world. Semantic parallelism, the more\ common form, 
iphasizes cataloging skills. In these constructions the children 
hold constant the stated and then implied syntactic frame as well as 
the central idea of the meaning set, and variation develops as they 
consider the range of phenomena that can be appropriately described 
_vnJJ«-n--that celTtral idea. This cataloging gives jnarrators a resource 
for fleshing out their stories, augmenting the i^toryteller role. 
Audience members can capitalize on the central idea of a meaning set 
in attempting to co-narrate and to comment. In rj^sponding to audience 
contributions, narrators deal with the issues o£: speaking rights and 
the boundaries of the narrative itself. (Author/^PE) 
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aaUNTIC AND SYWACTIC PARALLELISM 
IK CHILJ)RCK*3 SrOBrTELLINa 



Danielle M* Roemer 
Department of Engliah 
Purdue Univereity 

To date, moat studien of parallelism have fooustd on highly marked 
eyetem« of oral poetry. The emphasis has bsen on oral epic and ritual 
speech and on their uee by acoomplishsd speakers within given communities^ 
(for ethnographic examplest Sherser and Shilrier 1972j Bricker 1974| Fox 
1974). Little attention, however, has been paid to paralleliem in more 
informal genres or in conversation-like exchange. Purthermcre, little 
attention has been paid to children's management 'of parallelistio 
construct ione. In the following pages, I focu^ on semantic and syntactic 
parallelism in the etorytellinfg of kindergarten-age children* kf I 
explain, theee children employed parallelism in their narratioS^e well ae 
in their conarration and metanarration. Drawing on comparative data, I 
place the kindergartenere* efforts within the context of both younger 
and older children'a uee of paralleliem. In doing so, I suggest that 
the use of parallelism reflects childrsn*e interest in the principle- 
of th6me and variation (Sutton-Smith I98I), and that the kindergarteners 
are at a traneition stage in the application of thie principle. 

The general data base, described in detail elsewhere (Roemer I98O) , 
wae obtained through eeven months of the school year 1974-7% The 
informants were approximately fifty white, middle clase, five- through 
nine-year-olds who attended two after-<chool day-care cent ere in Austin, 
Texas. £xospt during bad weather, the collecting sessions were held 
outdoors, in the pl»;ground area. The seesions lasted from fifteen 
minutes to an hour each. Usually two to eight youngsters wsre preeent. 
They were free to wa*.*i, join in or leave the seseions as suited them. 
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la introtlucmj? myfleif at the ^,e^<inning of the fieldwork period I , pxpLjiatid.. 
that I waft Interested in the sorts of things — like 8tori«B, songs, riddles , 
etc— that the youngateru told one another when adults weren't around. 
Thereafter, I tried to remain silent during our sessions, encouraging the 
youngatorR to organise their exchanges themeelves. Because the tape 
recorder ran continuously during each session, I was able to record not only 
the children's perfortnances per se but also their interactionn an they' 
responded to the material - 

For the purposes of the present report, I have selected material from 
thlfl larger corpus. Trom the eight kindergartenerB in the larger popula- 
tion, I focus on data obtained from three girls and one boy (ages 5-6 years) 
These childrsn were friends and oftentimes participated in the same 
collecting sessions. Their interactions resembled those of the other 
kindergarteners in all but one respect. ()nlike the narratives told by the 
other kindergarteners, the- stories treated here illustrate oemantic and, 
at times, syntactic parallelism. The parallelism is used to develop 
descriptive passages within the stories. Generally speaking, these passages 
catalog the personnel and phenomena of the fictive world. 



ParalleHsm in Narration 

Victoria Brlcker's (1974) work with paralleUfltic constructions suggests 
a perspective that can be applied to the children's tifforts. Among other 
organisational poss - bilit ies, Bricker explains, a speaker can begin a 

construction with syntfictic frame, for example, "thou art my 

The speaker then repeats this frame through the rest of the eonstnicticTnt 
thou art my father 
Thou art .ny mother. < 

The fact of this repetition constitutes syntactic parallelism. As to 
nemantlc parallelism, the framu contains one or more slots which the npoakor 
filln with variable elemnntn. These elements form what Bricker terms a 
"m'^rining fiftt,'* They share at l^ant one meaning component that deflnoH th« 
sot. Though antonyms, the terms "fathar" and "mother" above share the 
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meaning oomponent •♦jjarent" ( 1974 1 370- 37.2 ). . .. / 

The Austin stories make varied use of this arrangement. As the first 
example, we can consider the excerpt below. The paseage xb from a story 
about Saint Nicholas' visit on Chrletmas Eve.^ for emphasis, 1 have 
indented some of the entries in the construct ion' o second meaning set, 
presenting these elements in a list. The conatruction as a whole spans 
lines 3-16i 

(l) 1 [the children] couldn't etay up, and ao all their stockings hangin* 
? up on the fire-, down down goes the ohimney Saint^ Nicholas and all. 
3 Ho filled up the etockinge with horns, / 



4 halls, 

5 toys, all, all, 

6 AoHh for children, 

7 dolls for girls, 

8 horns for boys, 

9 (?) for boys and everything All. 



10 He filled the stockings with nuts. 

11 He filled the etookingn with balloons. 

I? He filled it with everywhere and everything . 

13 He filled up the etockinge with everything. 

*14 He filled 'em. 

1^ He filled 'em. 

16 He filled 'em with toys. 

17 Then with a wink, his nose bright as a cherry, and his. face like 

18 an apple, up the chimney he roee with hie noee to his [pause] hie 

19 nose to his [oontinues the narration] 

Wore 80 than the other exoerpte I will treat, this passage follows the 
organisational scheme gummariiied above. The narrator, five-year-old Lydla, 

entablleheo and repeats the syntactic frame "He filled with 

*" The initial elot is occupied by complementary terms ("the 

otOs;klngs," "it," "'em") that refer to the container in which Saint 
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Kicholae places the ^fifte. The second slot considers the kinds of gifts 
Saint Nicholas bestowsi "hornB," "balls.l'.VtQyat*^ etc* . On the. other hmnd^ 
"there is a aighificaht difference "between Lydia's efforts and the scheme 
given above. Lydia is not consistent in stating the syntactic framo. To 
be eure, she establishes the frame at the beginning of the construction 
and repeats it, with oocasional abbreviation, in lines 10-16. With lines 
4-9i though, the relevanoe of the frame is merely suggested. As a result, 
lines 4-9 etress semantic rather thvi eyntactic and semantic parallelism.^ 

Other excerpta carry this modification a step further. Whereas Lydia 
above states the frame, omits it, and th^n returns to it, in the passages 
below the narrators give the syntactic frame only once, usually at the 
beginning of the construction. Elaewhers in the p«ss«^, the relevance 
of the frame is implied. Excerpt (2), also given by Lydia, provides an 

exampls. The syntactic frame is there was a The frame is 

Stated in line 2. The meaning est details ths members of a familyt 

(2) 1 Ono« upon a time there lived a family, 
2 and there was a mother, 



3 father, 

4 / * little girl, 

-5 / — — an d a 1 it t-l-e-^y- 

6 / and a baby girl, 

7 - 1 and a baby^bdy. 



3 and they 1 i ved-^i!— jrtome on Christmas Bve, and not even a sound 
9 [oontinuee the narration] 

FVom my own point of view, Lydia' s deletion of the frame in lines 3-7 
does not interfere with the passage's intelligibility. This olarity can 
be asoribed tt several factors. Bach of entries 3-7 is (or contains) 
a noun phi*ase that oan be applied successful ly within the frame ''there 

was a In addition, each of the entries mentions a member 

of the "family" referenced in line 1. Like the initial term "mother," 
which ie directly modified by the frame, the terms "father," "a little 
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girl,"* "a little boy," "a baby girl," and "a baby boy" can be understood 
as appropriate to the cate^Qry "meir^ers of a^famiXy." 

Kbcoerpt (3) illustrates an alternate way in which the basic scheme 
is developed Here, the syntactic frame follows rather than. precedes the 
elements of the meaning set. Tha^ set dealb with animals who serve a& 
resouerst 

(3) 80 [the fishies from the ocean] didn't die, and so they looked 
around in the forest until all these rsindsers, 

and peaoocke, 

and bunny rabbits had to save *em 
from all the other mean aniaale beoause they were the strongest ones 
they cam only find 'cause they're eating [continues the narration] 

Eixcerpts (l) through (3) illustrate parallalisn in single speaker 
storiee told by girls. Ny ohoioe of theee examples nas bsen by necessity. 
In the Austin data, such oonetruf^t ions' were initiated only by the girls. 
However, there ie evidence that kindergarten boys ties similar construc- 
tions. In The Folkstoriss of Children (1981), Brian Sutton-Smith gives 
over 500 wad'e-up stories collected from two- through ten-year-old Phila- 
delphia children. Among them is the following narrative, offered by 
a five-year-old boy. As with Lydia' s and Nerrie's stories, the boy 
interrupts the syntagmatic development of his story to develop a meaning 
set. Specifically, he establishes the syntactic frame "There was a 
" (line 3)1 which he states only once. In giving the full 
narrative below, I have indented the terms of the meaning est (lines 
3-d). The punctuation and capitalisation are Sutton-Smith'si ^ 

(4) .1 Once upon a time there was a millionaire that liked to t>e fancy. 

2 It was a very fine night with a full moon. There was a big puff 

3 of emoke. There was a vampire, 

4 an- evil magician, 

5 Dr. Frankenstein making the KranUenstein monster, 
(k Count Vampire, 

5 
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7 — . ayevil, " *" 

S and a witch on a broomstick flew by the moon • 

9 He didn't know what was happening. And then the vazrpire struckl' 

10 And then the witch corne down cwid cast an evil spell on the fancy 

U man, who was rich, and that spell was to turn him into a frog. ^ 

12 And the creeps lived happily ever after and the fancy man was a 

13 creep, too (l96ltl37) 

In single speaker narration such as this, the narrator assuJnes reepon- 
aibiUty for whatever meaning sets are pursued. The constructions to 
which I turn next also allow children practice^ with cataloging skills. 
In these cases, though, the audience attempts an active role in the 
interaction. An a result, meaning sets are explored jointly by the 
narrator and the audience in "interjected routines." Like other commu- 
nicative routines discussed in the literature (s.g», Boggs and Watson- 
Oegeo 1979)1 interjected routine is an intersentent lal construction. 
It IS composed of utterances that are linked in certain sequences to 
accomplish particular functions (Roemer I98O). 

Pai'allelism in Met anarrat ion and Conarrat ion ' 

Of the twenty-three stories offered by the four kindergartenerp , 
seven (approximately 305I) contain some sort of parallel let ic oonstruc - 
tion. Given the narrators^ tendency to develop these constructions, 
it in not ourprising that their audiences tried occasionally to con- 
tribute to them» After all, the very fact of a recognisable pattern 
invitetj involvement (Burke 1^57 1 Abrahams 1968). However, just as 
the audience might have situation specific reasons for contributing 
to a meaning set, narrators could react to these contributions in 
•/ariouM ways. 
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I begin with an interjected routine which, in its basic form, 
resembles the constructions typically found in single speaker narrat ion. 
Like those constructions, this exchange stresses semantic parallelism. 
The syntactic frame is stated o;ice, at the beginning of the routine, 
and therti^fter is implied. The excerpt also demonstrates a common 
reaction to audience coRunentary. ,The narrator, Merrie, engineers an 
effective, though rather mild, defenee of her position as the storytelleri 



(5) 1 Merriet and the giant octopus was very mean so all the fishies had 

? to get him, and when, and and when it was nighttime and 

3 the fish were all asleep, he he got away, and then they 

4 V°°*^*^ ^'^^ again, and it was hard! And tJJen they 

5 vent out of the water, and they still didn't die. 

6 ' because it was sunny, \^ 
1 rainy, 

8 windy, 

9 and all thoae kinas of things, and \ 

10 Silvat snowy? \ 

11 Merriet Yeah, and snowy 

12 and so they didn't die, and so they looked around in the 

13 forest until all* these reindeers [continues the narra'Aion 

14 with excerpt no. 3. above] ! 



At line 6, Merrie eetablishes^he syntactic frame "becauee it wan , 

referring to environmental conditions in the fictive world. She also 
provides four entries in the meaning set (lines 6-9). An audience 
member, Silva, suggests a fifth (line \0% "snowy?")! tactfully couching' 
her proposal as em interrogative. Merrie then responds to Silva's 
suggestion. Among the Austin children (Roemer I980),, it was the 
narrator's choice whether {\udience commentary would enjoy conarrational 
status or be relegated to the domain of backgrounded material. Although 
the kindergarteners tended to be more accepting of audience commentary 
than the older children, kindergarten narrators were capable of protecting 
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their right to the floor. In the excerpt above, Heme acceptB Silva^e 
terms "Bnowy," thereby aUowing Silva to influenpe the narration. 
However, by restating that term herself (line Ut "Yeah, and snowy**), 
Merrie insures that the utterances comprising this part of the story 
are only the onee she herself produces. Thus, an a result of Merrie* s , 
restatement, Silva* e comment is identified afl relevant metanarration 
but nonetheless aa metajietrration. 

An attempted contribution to the storytelling, therefore, brought 
into queetion the narrator's ^ole as the sole storyteller. By group 
consensus, a chtld had been accorded the right to tell his or her 
story. To what extent, then, should that child share the stage with 
vocal audience mejnbers? lii addition, contributions made problematic 
the boundaries of ths narrative itself. Which utterances should be 
considered part of the story and which should not? The kindergeurteners, 
of course, were probably not self-consciously aware of these issuos 
I>er se* KevertheXesff, we can note that, at least on some occaeions, 
the kindergarteners were capable of effective solutions. Merrie 
above demonstrates one reaction to these problems. In serving as a 
narrator in her own right below, Silva demonstrates another. Here, 
Silva permits audience commentary to stand as part of the storytelling 



prop«rt 

(6) 1 Silvat Ck, and now the witch went upstairs and went to the toilet. 

2 She puUsd down her underwear, and all the poop came out. 

3 and' it fell in the dungeon 

4 Troyt Oooh, yeah, the dungeon wae her toilet 

3 Silvat Ok, and then she wont to sleep, find the wickedest thing 

6 happened. Her cat came ba6k with a piece of poop on it. 

7 The dungeon was filled with all the stuff she went potty in 

8 aj}d it has the bad stuff lik^ boogero. 
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9 and vagin&a, 

wieners, 

n Troyi Yeah, hot dog wieners 

12 Silvat and pissef 

13 Troyt pisses? 

14 Silvat and pisses 

\ 15 Troyt Yeah, and pistes on the wienies 

16 Silvat and urn she had one little cat, and it was smaller than any 

1? other oat, and she said, "Oo away and find my black hatr 

18 [continusB the narration] \ 

Silva establishes the syntactic frame ••it has the bad ^tuff like . ■ 



(line 8), She then names three things that belong "to the class of ••bad 
stuff't ••boog«rs, and vaginas, wieners^^ (lines B-IO). At line 11, Troy 
begins his own contributions. By offering these, Troy suggests his under- 
standing of the set's central idea and his interest in extending this line 
of thought. As was 3ilv#.'s apparsnt intent when she tried to contribute 
to Merrie'e story (excerpt no, 5), Troy's ooattents indicate his involve- 
ment in the storytslling. Unlike Merrie, Silva in this cose at least 
is willing to regard audience oom«eni«py as supportive rather than as 
disruptive, ^y not explicitly rejecting Troy»« suggestions, Silva 
tacitly allows then the status of conorration. 

In addition to illustrating ths oaioable development of a meaning set, 
this exchange is interesting for another reason. The parallel lera com- 
plicates the pattern I've discussed previously, Troy*e contributions do 
not merely extend Silva* s oemantic field. They deepen it. In effi&ct, Troy's 
entries propose sub-poradigme within the larger paradigm of the meaning 
set. One of these elaborations is accomplished by Troy*s initial entry. 
This treats Silva's preceding contribution "wieners" (line IC"' is containing 

the syntactic frame " wieners," Troy can then be underatood as 

applying this frams with his own comment "hot dog wienere" (line ll). The 



rtjliti^nnhip of Tro^'r pntritn to tht; prt'cdinc tunnK ip indicated bolowi 
boogors vaginas wienerg 

I 

I not dog wicnorn 

Another cupc of embedding occurp toward the end of the' routine, .At line 
tl, oilva repfats one of her entries i ";ind pinecs." Troy's contribution 
It line 15 relates back to and linko thio and oth«r of the preceding terms. 
Their interrolationahips are sketched bclowt 

booger*5 ' ^ va^i^ias' wieners pieeeeT 

I .V ■ 

hot dog wieners 



ptoses on the wienies 

As a reouXt of this final contribution, the elements of the meaning set 
are tied even more closely together • 

In the preceding bra/nples, audience commentary is prompted by the 
aucTience'a supportive interest in the storytelling. Thic is not the case 
in the interaction below. Here, the audience is antagonistic. One of 
their concerns is narrator-<iudience role relationships! 

(7) 1 Merriet Little Red Riding Hood (was going?) to her grandmother 

2 because her grandmother was very poor and sick in bed, so 

3 she gave her doughnuts and, ugh I be quiet [the audience 

4 members are talking softly among thernselvee, paying little 

5 attention to Merrie] and then she gave it to, UOHl um urn 

6 [pause] then, ughl be quiotl then [pause] then they they 

' 7 ~ thny got doughnuts and um and iim and BE QUIEH'l [pause] quiet 

8 Silvat [mimics Merrie* 8 tone,] Quiet [giggles] 

1 Merriei '[to 'DHi] They won't be quiet. They won't bo quiot. [paune] 
10 [to iiud.i'jncnj] Oh, be quietl 

H and Ih-y had doughnuts, 
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12 and butter 

13 Silvat Butter? Yukl 

14 Merriet Ughl I moan doughnuts and 
'5 Silvat ( 7 ) 

16 Merriet No, dough-* 

17 Sharon^t doughnuts, 
10 and syrvp 

19 Merriet Be quietl Doughnuts, 

20 and cake, 

21 and browniea, ^ 

22 and pineapple Juice 
"23 t peanut butter 

24 Merriet Ughl lie quit ^. And peanut butter, 

25 and juice, 

26 and cookies, 

27 Beat ( ? ) 

28 Merriet Will you be quiet,' Beal [throws leaves at Bea] 

29 DRi Don't throw leaves, Merrie 

30 Merriet I get mad. Um, and ch- euid ch- and chocplate milk. 
31' [to audiencet] Be quiet 

32 } Oh, yumray, chocolate milk 

33 Merriet' Be quiet. And white milk, 

34 and orange juice, 
33 and lemonade, 

36 quiet, and um [pause] and um [pause] um and liJte and 

37 ( ? ) I mean, and and then she started off walking, 

38 and her mother [continues the narratjj)n] 



This construction uses the sort of parallelism usually found in the 
kindergarteners* etoriea. The narrator, establishes a syntactic frame at 
the beginning of the construction and then details entries to the meaning 
set. Neither her entries nor thosvf of the audience propose sub-paradigms 

11 



However, the exchange is remarkable in n^voral roBpect^t Most obviouB iB 

the fact of 'Ub length. Morrie provides the frame "and thoy had' " . 

at line 11. Fourteen turns at talking and twenty-two meaning set entries 
lator, she renumea the plot development of her story. The length of the 
exchange suggests that kindergarteners 80*6 able to sustain paradigmatic 
constructions across numerous multiple speaker contributions and through a 
conniderable period of time. However, in noting this, I should also take 
into account an interactional factor that helped sustain the children's 
interest. This factor, of course, is the antagonism that develops between 
Merrie and her audience. Merrie is primarily concerned with maintaining 
control over both the atory and the audience. She seems to feel that the 
audience should not merely refrain from interjecting comments. They should 
alflo ait quietly, giving her their full attention. They most certainly 
should not talk among themselves. Merrie thus wants to be not only the 
ooi^e storyteller but also the sole focus of attention. In defending the 
latter position, she objects to the audience's conversations (lineH l-io). 
In defending her role as the storyteller, she offertf more entries to the 
meaning set than her audience. In addition, though she accepts some 
commentary as relevant (lines 12-14r 23-24) t she dismisses most of the 
proposed entries. For their part, the audience becomes irritated with 
Mejprle'B prima donna attitude. To be sure, they recognisse the semantic 
parameter Merrie has proposed. Their entries to the meaning set do indeed 
elaborate the category of "food that Hed Riding Hood takes to her grand- 
motherl" However, they offer these entries over Merrie 's strenuous 
objections. Indeed, Merrie' s reactions B0em to fuel the audience's resolve. 
In supplying their 'entries, the children do not merely comment on Memo's 

m«antng~3et-« — -tk>p--do- ihay -merely^-oh^Bci-.Aa-Jtiar jlijmifjBi 

butions. In addition, the audience seems to be challenging Merrie' h prior 
roBtric'tions on their behavior* Except insofar as they might have 
•'interrupted Merrie' s concentration and bruised her ego as th^ storyteller, 
the audience's previous conversations (lines I-IO) did not affect the 
composition of the story per se. In tho audience's opinion, therefore, 
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Merrie had no authority over such backgrounded talk. Apparently, the 
children felt that if they were not permitted to talk quietly among them-* 
selves, they would make their presence painfully obvious. Merrie wants 
one kind of involvement in her* storytelling^ the audience gives her ^ 
another. The children taunt Merrie with parody (lines 7-8)i with criticism 
(lines 13-14) I and with repeated contributions to the meaning set. 

Comparative Data 

With the exoeption of Nerrie*e story about the ••fishies" (exoerpts 3 
and 3)t the stories treated above are b&eed on narrativeu that the children 
learned from adults. Thie fact raises an in'teresting question! In 

initiating parallelietio conetmctions, to what-extent did the narratoTB - 

rely oh their own- storynnaking skills and to what extent might they have 
borrowed from the adults' vorsions? An adequate answer to the second part 
of this question would require studying the stories that the adults 
delivered. This is d«»ta to which I do not have i^ooees. With the narratives 
of those kindergarteners, therefore, the question of adult influence must 
remain unanswered. However, we can oonsidet the alternate topict the 
relevance of parallelism to children's storytelling itself. 

As mentioned previously, Sutton-Smith's (1961) collection of children's 
stories foousee on spontaneously generated narratives. This corpus provides 
useful comparative data to the Austin material. A survey of the corpus 
reveals that children between two and nine years of age can rely on 
parallelism in organising their made-up narratives. Admittedly, in his 
own discunsion, Sutton-Smith doe* not treat parallelism per ee. As I 
explain, though, parallelism represents one way in whioh children apply 
■War"SutTon-^TtK**iefm^ 

According to 3utton-^ith, the prinoiple of theme and variation 
constitutes a particular kind of cognitive organisation or internal "grammar." 
Children tend to rely on thie grammar in managing a variety of expressive 
activities. The principle can inform children's drawings, their pl*y with 
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objects, ^heir gamen, their practice with language, and their atorytelling. 
In applyijng theme and variation, children tend to repeat an action over 
and again, varying its expression in sometimes subtle ways. To an adult, 
these repetitions might seem almost mechanically redundant. As Sutton-Smith 
points out, though, the children are actually pursuing a selected focus 
through ^ sequence of changing backgrounds (pp» 8-9). 

Sutjton-Smith found that hi9 two- through four-year-old informants 
relied theme and variation in approximately half of their narratives 
(p. 9). ! In rtome cases, the children modified a theme across a set of 
stories^ In other oases, they used theme and variation to organize 
individual narratives. It is this latter application that is of concern 
here. IJIarrative (8) below, given by a two-year-old boy, provides a typical 
examplel As in other narratives told by very young children, time 
referenfces here are disjunctive. In effect, the story is held together 
paradi^at ically, through the officefl of thcim© -and variation* The boy 
explorcjs-an "up and down" vector or central theme. Variation develops as 
the bo^ applies this theme to the characters of the monkeys, the choo choo 
train,, -J, and daddy, regpeotivelyt 

(8) The monkeys 
they we? it up sky 
they full down 

Choo choo train in the sky 
t fell down in the sky in the water 
J got on my boat and my legs hui'ts 
daddy fall down in the sky 

(PP* 33-34) 

Story (9) shows a more specialized use of theme and variation. Here, a 
two-year-old girl uses syntactic and semantic parallel ismt 

(9) 1 The slide hits the swing 

I and the bench bumped the ceiling 

1 
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the bag bumped the fence 
xhe watorgun bumped the cigarette 
the swing bumped the water-fountain 
and the slide bumped the puddle 
(p» 49) 

The story's central theme or vector considers the act of bumping. The 

girl's repeating the frame "the bumped the » calls attention 

to this themo. Variation develops with the entries to the frame's meaning 
sets. The terms "bench," "bag," "watergun," "awing," and "slide" describe 
various agents that bump. The terms "oeiling," "fence," "cigarette," 
"water-fountain," and "puddle" form the meaning set of "phenomena that are 
bumped." .{.'^ . 

By pointin^r out the parallelism in story (9), I do not mean to suggest 
that its two-year-old narrator has self-cf^wciously selected and employed 
these devices. The ohild has merely told a story for her own entertainment 
and that of her listeners. What I do want to emphasize is that children as 
young as two years can rely on parallelism when organizing made-up narratives. 
And further, that as an expression of theme and variation paralUlism reflect* 
Organizational principles of intrinsic interest to children themselves. 
This interest is also evident in the stories of pre-schoolers one to. two 
years older than the nai*rator of the story above. For example, consider 
narrative (lO), offered by a three-year-old boy. The boy uSes the syntactic 

frame »*the . meeted a •" In filling the frame's slots, the 

boy identifies various agents and addressees who are engaged in the act of 
meeting! 

'(10) it's about a whaler 

long long time ago there was a cat 
and he met a whaler 

and the whaler meeted a dog and the dog was meeted by a man ' 
the man meeted a maohine and the machine meeted another machine and 
another maohine meeted a cow 
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and the cow meeted another cow 
and the cow meeted a dog 
and the dog- meeted nobody 
the end 

(p. 9')) 

M irrvitive (ll) is the effort of a four-year-old boy who ases the! frrvr-.e' 

•♦(then) came." In thiB Btory, roferencoo to th'e act of tjrrival are 

held conntant while the identity of th^* arriving character^ ir. varied » 

/ 

(ll) One day war. a bullfight 
airplane came 
monnter 

and then a blaot-off came 
and. then airplane came again 

and then a racing car came and crashed the airplane 
and then a baby came 
monster came 
everyone came 

and then everyone stopped the fire 
all the peoples came to nee the fire 
• now it * o f iniohod 
(p. 106) 

According to Sutton-Sinith, c>iildren ohow a marked interoot in theme 
luvA variation until about the age of three and a half. After tUat time, they 
bflco-ne incroaKingly attracted to ntoriep omphaolJiing ^lot development (pp. 
f^, 16). By reviewing the pre-ochooler8* and the kindergarten0jt*8* ntorit 
given above, I oan Illustrate thiH shift in orientat.lon, at least an It 
concerns the une of parallelism. Narrative (9)i told by a two-year-old, 
rclien primarily on parallelism for its organiaation. In compau'ison to this 
narrative, ntoriQM (lo) and (ll)— told by a three-year-old and a four-year -ol 
^re morn ronipl loatcd . Thoy depend on both paradigmatic and nyntagmatic 
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strategies « Story (ll) is the more sophisticated of the tt.'0« At the 
paradigmatic level, story (ll) contains a parallelistic conetruction. The 
narrator organizes the etoi-y's interior set of clauses by repeating and 
filling the syntactic frame "(then) came,** Interestingly, some of 

the clauses affected by this construct^ion also oontribute to the story's 
coheeivenese at the syntagmatic level; The narrator links these clauses 
with the conjunction **and." Finally, the story la held together by the 
narrator*8 suggestion of a plot. In ^effect, the story tells, of a car-airplane 
crash which results in a fir^^t a crowd then gathers to watch the fire. For 
their part, the Austin kindergarteners also mad^ use of both syntagmatic 
and paradigmatic strategies* HoWever, the kindergartenero did not "blend" 
their use of these strategies as in narrative (ll)« . Though often episodic 
and circuitoufif the kinderg&rtenersV stories were oriented toward plct 
development. As treated in precedingMisoussion, a narrator would 
occasionally p\it this development on hoM as he or ahe detailecl~ilie "paradigm 
of a iTieanXng set. ^ 

An interest in **looaliaing^ parallel ist ic constructions is not unique 
to the Austin kindergarteners. As l*ve shown, five-year-olds in Sutton-Smith* 
sample could do the same. Furtherrnore, we should note that similar usee of 
parallelism crop up in the stories of even older children. By their own 
choice, the seven- through nine-year-olds in the Austin sample told primarily 
traditional narratives, stories that had circulated within the peer group. 
Of their few maide-up etories, only one develops a paralleliet ic construction. 
This construction resembles those found in the kindetgartenere* stories. 
The narrative, delivered by an eight-year*-Old girl, is. excerpted below.. 1 
have numbered and underscored the constructions j 

(l?) there in back of [the boysj was a wicked ghost. So they urn started 
running out the door, but they couldn't find the door because it was 
a haunted hoUBe 'and'.it disappeared [pause^'um so they were loclted in 
there forever and ever all their life, and uh they were ( ? )i *nd 
finally one day (l) they turned Into vampires t an d goblins , and stuff 
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like that, and (?) nometimen they were half ijitn, and half witches , 
and half filiyJll"* lOi stuff , i\nd tney never were boys again, and uh 
one day their mother came looking for them [continues the narration] 

oinilar coHHtruct lonR aro found in Rtoriee told by Sutton-Smith* s older 
informantfl. Like the narrator of ntory (l?) above, theee children, tended 

6 

to reiUrirt parallelism to dincrete paRsageB within their plot narratives. 
M.>nt oft*jn, theri« pa«e.age8 BtrtJoti i;«nantu: parallclittm. However, both 
nem^intic and nyntactic parallel lam arn occaRionally employed in advancing 
a fttory*f» plot. The following n.-^rrative, told by an eight -year-old girl, 
illuntratea both approaches. I have numbered and underncored the peiral leliflt Ic 
conot ruct Lonn', thH punctuation and capitalization are Sutton-Smith* ot 

{\\) Onue upon a time there was a girl, she loved animal n. (l) She 

liii 1^2 -ntn , five dogs , tliree horses « a fro^ , two lizard_8 . a hainPter , 
Home f iHh ^n, six gerbiln ,. a couple, of mice , and her name was Nancy. 
She lovpd her hornen mont of all. ^5he lovad to read. She adores 
math, and she's alwayn on time for lunch [flmilefj] and today she made 
a new frt'end and that friend *g nauie was Lizzie.. Her and that friend 
took two of her homes and went riding in the woods. They wBro riding 
for a long time. Then all of a nuddon they couldn't recogniae the 
road. Then they were loot. While they were gone, (if) Nancy ' a gerbils 
filed . Her catn died. Her other horB^e died of loneiineRB . Her dojgs 
i icd . Her hainster died. Her mice died . Herv fro^ ant) her 1 iy.ards 
iLf5** flBhefl died . All of her animalB ' d led . That was very oad. 

Final iy her horBeti found the way home. But when thoy got there, the 

do"gfi dlrtT\*t"TUn trp and MniH~H«k.-tfvg^ -hei^r the «ftt«-did-n-*--t -rim away^- 

from the dogn* (3) The frog and the lizard^ weron* t inn id e . The fis h 
— v H^nM - vT\fn<ie x- -Her— hamp^^r— w^i^n-'-t - .insicUu - AH oi* her-^anxnmla-wtiren'.t — .. 
'chere. Her mother told her about the tragedy. She waB very nad, 
bhe was down in the droopn reading the book. The book was called 
Kr'inny and Zooo^> Hhc felt very sad ao ahe ran away from home. The 
end. (iVHlt^.V.) 
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The ager; of four and five reprenent a ■ trannit ion period. It 10 during 
thooe years that children nhift from an emphap.io on paradigmatic to 
Byntagmat^c r.trategion of narrative organization. That ...t, the children 
become increasingly attracted to ntoricH emphaeizing plot dovelopnifcnt . 
As I have shown, though, youngBtera five yearn of age and older can retain 
an interRBt in paralleliBtic constructionB . In contrast to tho pro- 
pchoolerB, these older children tend to restrict the construct lonc to 
dincrete paBBages within their plot stories. The fact of this rontnction 
or "localization" may itself constitute an expresolon of the th(3me and 
variation principle, but one operative . at the level of the npeech act. 
The act of present ing a story can bo viewed as the conntant which 10 
pursued through alternative means. Children interrupt the flow of their 
plot stories to examine the paradigm of a meaning net. 

Sujnmary and ConclUQionH 

Admittedly, paral lelist ic conntructionn are not common m either my 
own or Satton-3mith' H sampleH. They appear in one-fourth {? of ?8) of the 
Austin kindergartenerfi* stories. With Sutton-Smith's collection, they are 
found in approximately S% (I8 of ?34) of the pre-achoolero ' stories and in 
approximately ^ (25 of M^) of the school children's narratives. Ther'* 
relatively low figures, however, do not mean that parallelism should be of 
little xntorosi to ntudentn .of children* h discourse. Drawing on Suttonr 
Smith's work, 1 have cuggented that paral lei Ifit ic: conHtru«*t ions refloct 
children's interest in the organizational principle of themn and variation. 
Children apply this principle through a range of oxpronsive activities. 
Semantic and syntp^ctlo-semant ic parallelism represent two ways in which 
uomo youngntern employ theme and variation in their storytelling. 

Sutton-Smith '( 1981 18-9) has noteti that theme and variation nerves 
several functions. It allows children to give a sense of order to their" 
'ictivities. In addition, it aliowR them practice with thematic abstraction 
and with subject-object relations. Children's use of uarallol istic con- 
structions serves similar functions. The constinictions can give a sense 
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of cohesi vene.sB to the efforts of young narratorBi and they provide a 
Tiechaniam by which older storytellers can organise dencrlptione of the 
fictive world. The more prevalent type of parallelism found, oemantic 
paral lellRfn, emphaBizes cataloging gkills. In these constructionB, the 
children hold constant the stated and then Implied oynt-*ctic frame as well 
■as the central idea of the meaning 8et» These factors are analogous to 
Sutton-Smith's vector or central thsme. Variation develops ao the children 
consider the range of phenomena that can be appropriately described within 
the Cleaning aet's central ideat By developing sub-paradigms within the 
larger paradl^ of the meaning net, children gain additional practice with 
taxonomic skills. Furthermore, such sub-paradigms can increase a story's 
cohGBivenecft, a factor that can become especially Important during multiple 
speaker narration. 

The interactional development of a meaning Bst can nerve Bsveral 
functions. The cataloging of meaning set entries provides narrators with 
a r*»t;ource for rieshing out their atories. Such catalogs contribute to the 
length of a narrative, thus ircreasing the amount of time that a ohild 
servGH in the storyteller's role. Although they might not be tself-conncioualy 
aware of this consequence, it is clear thatt «inong the Austin children at 
least, maintaining the storyteller ' n role was considered important (Roemer 
1980). For their part, audience membern oan capitaliao on the central idea 
of a -neaning set in attempting conarration. FVrthermore, ae in other types 
of interjected routines, the audience can use its participation in these 
constructions to comment oh textual as well "ae extTa-textual^oTrcernn. 
Finally, in responding to audience contributions, narrators deal with 
estixina- concerning^ et>«ai^ing^ rigfrt^^-afHi-th^-bouftdA ri qa o f n a r -r-at4J^e-iJt»eif 
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1. Blxceptione to thio statement include Sutton-Smith' (l9fll) work which 
is discussed below, Roger Abrahama* (1970) work with the dozens in a 
Black Philadelphia neighborhood, and a»ry Ooseen's (1972. 1974tt, 1974b) 
studies of Chamula oral tradition. However, bo^h Abrahame and Gtoeaen 
survsy children's behavior 48 a facet of a larger cowunity'e speech 
econoft^y. ^ 

2. Funding for thia fieldwork waa provided by the Southwent Educational 
Development Laboratory, Auatin, Texas. FtinJi« originated with the 
National Inetitute of Education. The opportunity to etudy the data 
was made poeeible in part by a summer (1979) Reeearoh Grant from the 
Dean's Office, School of Humanitiee, Social Sciences, and Education, 
Purdue University. This eupport is gratefully acknowledged. 

3. The text of this and three other of the narratives treated are given 
in the Appendix. The children's names used throughout the diecuesion' 
are pseudonyme. - 

4. Admittedly, the coheeiveneao of linee 6-9 depends in part on an 

embedded aynttotio framei " for I will coneider embedded 

conettoictiona in subsequent discussion. To the point hsre, the 
relationship of the larger unit of lines 4-9 to the Iframe 'Mfe filled 
with ie implied. I 



5. Ae with the Austin kiniergartenere, children in Sutton-Smith'e sample 
who used partUeliem tendsd to do so in more than one narrative. This 
10 the case with this five-year-old boy. He uses parallelism in stories 
given on pp. 138-139 of Sutton-^ith* s collection. ^.^ 

6. Sutton-Smith (I98I1I9) suggests a similar point when considering older 
« narrators* use of poetic deviceo. Like their younger counterparts, 

older children can use thsse devices in exploring theme and variation. 
In contrast to pre-schoolers, however, older narrators tend to limit 
th^ir use of prosody , alliteration, etc. , to leolaHe paseagee. 
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Appendix 
Text A 

Lydiar Once upon a time there lived a family , and there wffT'a mother, fathe: , 
a little girl, and a little boy, and a baby girl, and a baby boy, 
and they lived in a home on Christmas Eve, and not even a sound, 
not even a mouse [pause] in the house, not. eve.i a mouse 

J in the house 

Lydiai Si.hl be quiet [pause] and the little boy and the little girl said, 
"I I wanna," no, just the little girl said, no, the little girl and 
the little boy said, "Let's stay un and see Santa Claus." So Santa 
ClauB started the sleigh [pause] Donner, Dixon, Blitscn [pause] 

J Donner and Dixon 

Lydiai No, Donner, Dixon, fllitzer [pause] Cupert 

r and Vixen ' 

Lydiai and Vixen [pause] some of those reindeera and all the others guided 
what ho did and and ( ? ) what he tiid, and they started off, and 
the first houae-waB the family house, not even the house, not even 
the motiae, not even a mouse in the house [pause] when they were 
awake [pause] they couldn't stay, they couldnH' stay ( ? ), they 
couldn't stay up, and 00 [pause] all their ntopkings hangln» up on 
the fire-, down down goes the chimney Saint Nicholas and all. He 
filled up the stockings with horns, balls, toys, all, all, dolls 
for children, dolls for girls, horns for boys, ( ? ) for boys 
and everything all. He filled the stockingu with mita. He filled 
the stockings with balloons. He filled it with everywhere and 
everything. He filled up the stockings with everything, He filled 
'em. He filled »em, He filled * em with toys, then with a wink, 
hin nose bright as a cherry, and his face like an apple, up the 
chimney he rose with his nose to his [paues] his nose to his [pause] 
I mean hiti finger to hitt none, and up he rose. He guided the ol-, 
he he he said, •»0o," and the romdeern went off to the moon [pause] 

?3 
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.ind another house* [Voice BoftenBt] Chrifltmas Ev^e m coming. 
Text B 

Merriet Once upon a time there was a Uttle^rtl:€7'"and he was crawling 

around in the uh, he waB crawling around in the water, smd then the 
snappy octopus tried to snap him, but he got away and snap snapped 
his whole body * cause he had a big giant mouth and then [pause] urn 
all the fishies in the ocean tried, to grab the giant octopus, and 
the giant octopus wae very mean so all the fishies had to get him, 
and when and and when it was nighttime and the fish were all asleep, 
he he got away, and then they looked for him all again and [pause] 
it wan hardl And then they went, emd then they went out of the 
water, and they still didn't die because it was sunny, rainy, windy, 
and all those kinds of things, cxnd 

Silvai snowy? 

Merriet Yoah, and snowy, and so they didn't die, and so they looked around 
in the forest until all these reindeers and pt^acocks and bunny 
rabbits had to save 'em from all the other mean animals because 
they were the strongest ones they can only find 'cause they're 
eating some things which are real gOQd, for them and ( ?) when the 
sun, when the sun started sun-netting it it was, and then the moon 
atarted coming up, and then the moon and then they are going up, 
down, up and down, up and down, and then one of the reindeers said, 
"What's going on around this moon?" and they kept moving around 
until this little baby bear tried to eat *em up, but he couldn't, 
but when he ate all that kind of food, he looked a ike um [pause] 
a fat um [pause] lemme see, a fat round ball, and you oan Jump on 
him, and and when his tummy was real fat to that telephone pole up 
there [pointe to a telephone pole nearby], oooh and he, y\ikl He 
liked to climb on his tummy like a big mountain, and then [pause] 
and then [pause] and then wh- wh- and then whon, and then when it 
rainied and the sun came up, all the flowers and the ra-, giant 
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flowers and the r-, big ]gat * xowere and all the animals sleeped on 
him because they're was so nice and smelled good [pause] that's 
the end of mine* 

Text C 

Si 1 vat Once upon a time there lived an awful witch* She hated children. 

One day her big blaok cat took her hat, and threw it in the dungeon, . 
and when the witoh waked up, she couldn't find her hat, and was so, 
and she was 00 angry that sh« threw her nightg own in out the window, 
and she went outside naked . It's kind of funny* And she told all 
the people she lost her hat, and if she didn't have a hat on 
. Halloween Day, she'd be so ( ?)l She'd be riding without her 

black hat. And one day, and one day the witch put on all her clothes 
and went down to the dungeon, and ehe saw too little kids* They 
were playing with the old stuff she hated, and their namee were 
' some people, but I don't know, and shs caught them, and they had a 
blaok oat [pause] and she went upstairs, and took off all her 
clothes, and went down naked arid and she showed them her vagina, 
and she ^sang a song about it* 
[sings loudly I ] Vagina, va-jji-nA 

Oet outa here, you stupid kidt 
Troyt Yeah, she went [singst] 

Vagina, va-£i-«a 
Look at my vagina 
Oiny, giny, giny, poo~poo [laughs] 
Si 1 vat and the kids shitted on the witch on her va-si-lao, and now the 
witoh went upstairs and went to the toilet* She pulled down her 
underwear and all the poop oame out, and it fell in the dungeon 
Troyt Oooh, yeah, the dungeon was her toilet 

Silvat Ok, and then she went to eleep, and the wickedest thing happened* 
Her cat oame back with a piece of poop on it* The dungeon was 
filled with all the stuff she went potty in, and it has the bad 
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ntuff like boogei*8, and vaginas , wieners 
Troyt Yeah, hot dog wienera 
311vat and pisses 
Troy I pisaeB? 
Si Was and piBoee 

Troyt Yeahf and pisaeB on the wiqniee 

Hilvat and ijm yhe had one little cat, and it was Brnaller than any other 

cat, and she said, "Oo away and find ir^y black hatl** And bo ehe he 
walked awny like this [crawls a abort distance] and (looked?) 
everywhere , and he couldn't find the black. hat. Pretty soon he 
came to a little old dark house, and he went in, and b'j found this 
little rocking chair, and under it was her big blaok hat. So he 
helped her search for the witch*e hat, and so! he found the blaok 
hat and brought it to the witch, and the witch said [shoutst], 
'•Now, Where's my underwear?'* And thio silly cat, she threw her 
underwear in the dungeon, and she said, "Where's my lost underwear 
what 1 wear for Halloween?" She saw it in the dungeon. Was a 
piece of poo -poo inside of it [pause] poop inside of it, and, all 
the people in tc»m said, "Whoo-whool Look at that naked witch. 
She's flyin* up in the air with her vagina stickin* upl" And it's 
goin* poop-poop-poop, and her bosoms are going [jumps up and down], 
and that's the end of my story, and after there* s a eong that goesi 
[oingst] The witch she lives on top of ( ? ) 

The mountain the witch she lived on top of the moun-ttaln 
She lost her hat and (underwear?) 
' She lost it in the dungeon* 
That's all. My mama told me the story* I Just made up the bad 
words. 
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Text D 

(Narratort Eight years old) 

Kathyt One night these two boys went out to this haunted house, and all the 
lights keep going on every single day and every single night and 
never would turn off, and so one night the boye went in, and they 
heard something spooky eo they jumped back, and there in back of 
them was a wicked ghost so they um started running out the door, but 
they oouldn't find the door beoause it wa^ a haunted house, and it 
disappeared um eo they were looked in there forever and ever all 
their life, and vib they were ( ? ), and finally ohe day they 
turned into vampires, and goblins, and stuff like that, and some- 
times they were half rats, and ha^f witches, and half ghosts, and 
stuff, and they never were boys again, and uh one day their met her 
oame looking for them, and they went to the haunted house, and they 
saw their eons as wicked witches and stuff like that beo&use they 
just turned back, and they only do it once a year, and eo their 
mother was taking them out when they saw the door gone. They 
started turning back into ghoste and wiched [sic] witch and stuff 
like that, and the mother didn't know what to do so she started 
running, and she ran into the mirror, and she broke her head open 
and stuff like that, and then thejfather came one day to look for 
their ohildren, . and they found he found *em, and the same thing 
happened as hie mother their mother, and eo finally their aunt came, 
but the same thing didn't happen becat^se she one day went out of the 
haunted house. She found the seoret door, and she knew how to get 
'em outside in the plain air. They turned back to their real life 
again, and the mother and father never found the secret way outi 
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